“tet us have faith that right 
makes might and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as 


we understand it.” 


ANVIL VHVRUA 


VPLVMBV 


“The Difficult Thing May 

Be Done Right Away. The 

Impossible Takes a Little 
Longer.” 
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Nov. 23rd Is Officialy Thanksgiving — But... 


Bring On Nazi-jap Defeat Sooner — Then give thanks 


SOME “PERSONALS” FROM 
PERSONNEL 


S. C. Miller—Personnel Director 


The Sixth War Loan is 
just around the corner 
and there is no use trying 
to fool ourselves that its 
goal is not going to be the 
toughest one yet of atiain- 
ment. Each succeeding 
Loan becomes more diffi- 
cult to put across — espe- 
cially in pay roll savings. 
Many participants in the Plan feel they 
have reached their ‘saturation point.” 
Many are leaving their jobs. Others 
have become over-optimistic about the 
war and are apathetic toward War 
Bonds. 

Bing Crosby, who just returned from 
a tour of our European war theater, 
states that the number one worry of the 
men overseas is that the people in 
America think the war is almost over. 

Our Nation is going to keep right on 
fighting the war until Victory is ours. 
And it must be paid for. We can not 
cease fighting because some people 
quit buying War Bonds. Our military 
men will not debate taking an enemy 
position because our folks feel they 
can't invest any more money. Boys in 
the foxholes are not staying there be- 
cause they think the war is practically 
over. 

Just as our military men, and women 
too, are walking into the face of the 
enemy's guns, so must we back them up 
with our money, time, and effort to keep 
them fighting. 

A good thing to bear in mind is that 
in spite of increased taxes and Bond 
buying, the bank deposits of the nation 
are steadily increasing. Many people 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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NOVEMBER 20— YOU CAN “TALK TURKEY” 
TO OUR ENEMIES BY INVESTING IN BONDS 


When our boys crawl out of the foxholes in Europe and Asia, and shout “It's 
over’ — that will be the time to give thanks. 


When that day comes, we can look in our safe deposit boxes, count our war 
savings bonds and shout: ‘Hooray! I've got a nest egg!’ 

But don't forget that on that same day burial squads will be digging graves 
in China and on the far flung islands of the Pacific, including Japan — graves for 


boys who would have been alive had the war ended one day sooner. The war 
will be over too late for them. 


HOW CAN WE END IT SOONER? 


By building more amphibious tanks, 
more super fortresses, more bulldozers, 
more supply ships — more gasoline — 


And here’s what some of these things 
cost: 
B-29 Super fortresses _....$600,000 each 
P-47 Thunderbolts .......... $ 50,000 each 


or cil M-4 Tanks (bulldozers) ..$ 67,000 each 
The cost of other equipment can't be 
(Continued on Page 3) 
BUY PLANES AND THEN 
AND TANKS 


GIVE THANKS 


The Anvil Chorus 
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COMING EVENTS 


BOWLING 


Every Thursday night at SOUTH- 
EAST Bowling Alley, 7023 Paci- 
fic Blvd., Huntington Park. 


DEPARTMENT PARTIES 


The Club House is at the dis- 
posal of any department for 
parties in the evening. Beer and 
coca cola and coffee are available, 
Large refrigerator is at your serv- 


ice. 

Plomb girls may also arrange 
noon-time gatherings. Tables will 
be provided. Coca-Cola, sand- 
wiches, coffee and soft drinks on 
hand at all times. 


Helptes jn the Wah 


REVISED 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX DEDUCTION 


Effective January 1, 1945 
(Tom Allen) 


The WITHHOLDING TAX DE- 
DUCTION effective January 1, 
1945, is a continuation of the old 
tax with a slight revision in the 
amount of tax to be paid. 

EVERY EMPLOYEE must sign 
and give to his employer by DE- 
CEMBER 1, 1944, a new withhold- 
ing exemption certificate. 

On FRIDAY, NOV. 24, 1944, you 
will be given along with your pay 
check, a new exemption certificate 
to fill out and sign. The way you 
fill out this certificate will effect 
your weekly pay check, so it is ad- 
visable to study this form carefully 
before signing. Detailed informa- 
tion is printed on the reverse side 
of the form. 

The amount of tax to be withheld 
depends on your earnings, taking 
into consideration the number of 
dependents for whom you claim 
exemption. 

THESE NEW CERTIFICATES 
MUST BE RETURNED TO THE 
PAYROLL DEPARTMENT NOT 
LATER THAN FRIDAY, DECEM- 
BER 1, 1944. 

SHOP employees will deposit 
their certificates in the box located 
at the Time Clocks or turn them in 
to the Timekeeper, located in the 
office to the right of the Credit 
Union Office. 

OFFICE employees will return 
their certificates to the supervisor 
in charge. 

If you do not receive a new cer- 
tificate, with your pay check, it 
will be necessary for you to check 


-4, With your supervisor or foreman 
‘and obtain one. 


PEOPLE IN THE PLOMB PARADE 


METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT 


LILLY KISSICK of the Annealing De- 
partment and TONY SANCHEZ of the 
Sandblast Department are ill with the 
flu. We wish them both a speedy re- 
covery. 

F. J. ROBBINS, Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, has returned from his trip east. The 
gang is glad to have him back. 

JACK O'BRIEN of the Metallurgical 
Department and ED SMOLICH of the 
Maintenance Dept. attended the football 
game Saturday afternoon. What with 
raincoats, overshoes, scarves, umbrel- 
las, and a laprobe of oilcloth they en- 
joyed the game in complete comfort. 


ANNIVERSARY PINS 
The following employee was the only 
one to earn an anniversary pin during 
the week just past: 
Chicago Office— 
BARRY ROSSING. ......02...ccccc-c:s 2 years 


ECHO OF PLOMB DANCE 
With graceful feet, a maiden sweet 
Was tripping the light fantastic; 
She suddenly tore for the dressing room 
door; 
You can’t trust this war-time elastic. 


NEW SCOTCH SONG 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE 
EYES — IT’S CHEAPER. 


IF NO CERTIFICATE IS FUR- 
NISHED, THE NUMBER OF WITH- 
HOLDING EXEMPTIONS WILL BE 
CONSIDERED TO BE ZERO, RE- 
SULTING IN A MUCH LARGER 
DEDUCTION THAN WOULD OR. 


DINARILY BE THE CASE. 

Check the ADDRESS and SO- 
CIAL SECURITY NUMBER as listed 
on your new certificate and correct 
if necessary. 


GIVE THANKS — AFTER VICTORY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
revealed at this time, but it runs into the 
millions. IT WILL TAKE MORE PLANES, 
MORE TANKS, MORE SHIPS, MORE 
GASOLINE AND MORE OIL TO PROSE- 
CUTE THE WAR IN ASIA THAN IT 
TOOK FOR THE INVASION OF 

EUROPE. 

The supply routes are three times as 
long. Twice as many cargo ships will 
be needed. And in addition do you ever 
stop to think what it costs every day to 
feed, house and equip an army of 
eleven million men (and women) scat- 
tered over the surface of the entire 
globe? Then there will be mustering-out 
pay AFTER it's all over and the “cease 
firing’’ order has been sounded. 

It’s a tremendous undertaking. So let's 
keep throwing punches till the enemy is 
KNOCKED OUT. You can't shoulder a 
gun but you CAN shoulder the COST 
of one. The immediate period ahead 
will be the most critical and hardest 
fought phase of the entire conflict. Lick- 
ing Germany is only HALF the battle — 
the easier half. 

WE BACKED THE ATTACK — NOW 
LET'S STAY IN AND WIN. 


HERE'S WHAT HE CONTRIBUTES 

First: He lands through rolling surf 
and gets wringing wet. 

Second: He advances under fire to 
capture enemy positions. 

Third: After he captures the first line 
of defense he must hold it against artil- 
lery fire, dive bombers and hand gren- 
ades. 

Fourth: Every minute of the day he’s 
a target for hidden snipers. 

BUT — ALL WE HAVE TO DO IS TO 
BUY BONDS AND HOLD ON TO THEM 
— AND PROTECT THEM FROM SNIP- 
ERS WHO WOULD INDUCE US TO 
INVEST THEM IN UNCERTAIN 
SCHEMES THAT PROMISE BIG RE- 
TURNS. THAT'S PART OF OUR VIC- 
TORY. 


WE KNEW A MAN WHO HATED TO 
SEE A WOMAN STAND ON A STREET 
CAR, SO HE CLOSED HIS EYES. 


PRESIDEN I@S Edvronaa! 


MAIL 
by 
M. B. P. 


I'm wondering if you realize just how the mail business has increased 


within my memory. 


I remember when we used to leave the old plant at 1119 Santa Fe Avenue 
and go up town on the street car. In our arms and pockets we took the First 
Class Mail and the Parcel Post to a sub-station that used to be at Sixth and Los 
Angeles Streets, where the Greyhound Bus Terminal now is. 

Our Mail Room has expanded tremendously. You've seen the new uni- 
forms the girls wear, and you've seen the trucks coming in several times a day 


io haul! the mail in and out of here. 


During the month of October alone we received 10,645 pieces of First Class 
Mail, and 1461 pieces of Second Class Mail. 

During the month of October we shipped 48,069 pounds of Parcel Post.’ 
Imagine it — 24 tons of Parcel Post packages; a ton each business day! 

Through our mail machine in the months of September and October the 


volume of business was as follows: 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Parcel Post .......-. 


Advertising 


"W"" Orders ....... 


Parcel Post ......... 


Advertising 


“W" Orders .....-- 
lst Class Postage 
TO TVA = 


Feast $4246.65Y2 


21.87 Y2 


27.11 
1029.29% 


Ec ee $5650.77 


The above is just a little report on one small but important cog in the 
machine. The Mail Room therefore is really doing big business. Orchids to 


Irma Nispal 
Norma Hogan 
Eunice Pimental 


Gerri Riggins 
Pat Swanson 
Eve Wheeler 


a 


PERSONALS FROM PERSONNEL 
(Continued from Page 1!) 
are spending freely for the limited con- 
sumer goods for sale — for things they 
do not need. 

There are some people ait Plomb who 
can afford io stay away from work to 
visit the race tracks. Certainly, they are 
not helping the war effort as they could 
— by turning out more tools, or by put- 
ting this money in bonds where it could 
show the boys we are backing them up 
100 per cent. 

Yes, it's going to take lots of effort and 
energy, plenty of educational promotion 
to keep our Labor-Management Com- 
mittee steadily working with their past 
success among those employees as- 
signed to them. 

We cannot afford to lessen our efforts 
-—we dare not relax until Victory is 
won. Let's stay on the job and put that 
extra money into War Bonds. 


Freeman Kirwin: “How can I avoid 
falling hair?” 
Bill Rice: “Just jump out of the way.” 


GOLF TOURNEY RAINED OUT 


Being a day only for ducks, the Tur- 
key Shoot on the calendar for last Sun- 
day was called off. Hoping for a little 
“unusual weather in the form of sun- 
shine, the boys will be trying for those 
turkeys this Sunday, November 19. The 
change of dates necessitated a transfer 
of the setting to the Inglewood Golf Club 
(formerly Potrero) on Manchester Ave. 
at the end of Crenshaw Blvd. 

The second round matches of the 


Plomb Golf Championship are also on 
the schedule. 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT 


Malmquist vs. O. F. Taylor 
Statz vs. Hays 

Apel vs. Wilbur 

Sturges vs. Maher 


FIRST FLIGHT 


Van Kampen vs. Carlson 
L. Taylor vs. Rosenberger 
Overin vs. Ryan 
Bess vs. Johnson 


EX-PLOMB TOOLER MELVIN NIX 
TOSSED OUT OF THE ARMY 
LANDS IN HOLLYWOOD 


MELVIN NIX, ex-Plomb Tooler who at 
one time ran a turret lathe on the grave- 
yard shift, is a friend of LEONARD 
TAYLOR of our forge-die department. 

In the November issue of Screen 
Guide appears this picture of Melvin, 
known in the movies as BILL DONA- 
HUE. 

Texas-born, California-bred Bill was a 
star quarterback in school, then high- 
point man on the championship team 
playing all over the country, attracting 
many comments. 

Tired of hearing how much he looked 
like Clark Gable, Brian Donlevy or 
Flynn he gave in and tried Hollywood. 
He's a veteran cutting-room victim now, 
after 17 small parts. But the grape vine 
says he'll soon be among the big war 
time stars. 

Bill is currently working on the night 
shift in an airplane plant. “I can't af- 
ford the night spots,” says Bill, ‘and 
besides I get paid. And it’s surprising 
how many cute girls one meets.” That 
quip thinly conceals Bill’s real ambi- 
tion. Tossed out of the U. S. Army be- 
cause of a trick elbow, Bill Donahue 
backs up his pals in service, even 
while stardom waits just around the 
comer. 


— VISIT YOUR CLUB HOUSE — 


MAN IS A WORM. WRIGGLES 
AROUND IN THE DUST UNTIL SOME 
CHICKEN GETS HIM. 


“NAPOLEON” DICK GADDIS FORMERLY OF 
PLOMB ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT GIVES A 
FEW SIDELIGHTS ON LIFE IN THE ARMY 


CRIS REED RECEIVES CAPTAIN'S 
“MERIT CERTIFICATE” 


In the issue of November 4th, the of 
ficial weekly publication of the U. S. 
Naval Air Station at Ottumwa, lowa, 
contained the following note: 


“Honored at today’s Personnel Inspec- 
tion were four members of the Ship's 
company who received the Captain's 
Certificate of Merit. 

“Included in the quartette was the 
fourth WAVE to receive the honor — 
Ann Lishnak of the Education Office. 
The other three enlisted personnel were 
O. C. REED, coxswain, of Cadet Regi- 
ment; E. T. Thomas AMMIC of Hangar 
One's check crew, and R. C. Wallace 
AMMIC of the Paint and Dope Shop. 

“Supervising enlisted personnel in 
Cadet Regiment, Reed is responsible for 
the condition of Cadet Barracks which 
are in a greatly improved condition,” 
according to the skipper. 

Reed will be shipping out to sea soon, 
he says in a letter received along with 
the Naval Air Station news. He for- 
merly worked in the Grinding Depari- 
ment at Plomb. 


RUBY BURBANK’S “NEPHEW” SENDS 
KISSES TO TOOLERETTES 
Dear Aunt Ruby: 

I really don't know how to begin this 
letter, but I can say yours was the 
nicest I've ever received and I hope to 
hear very often from you. Only this 
morning | was telling some of my mates 
what a nice bunch of people I met at 
the Plomb Tool Company and then I 
received your swell letter. If all people 
followed your example, this war would 
be a lot easier on the fellows at the 
front. 

As for myself I am still in the hospital 
but don't think it will be much longer, 
at least I hope not. However, I shouldn't 
complain, because I'm close to home 
and get there almost every week end. 

As for the blonde switchboard oper- 
ator, I can’t quite place her because 
there were so many beautiful girls there 
it kept me rather busy: trying to see 
them all. I] remember you because you 
were pointed out as the one who wrote 
to so many service men and that im- 
pressed me as being very nice. 

Will close, please write soon again, 
and please kiss some of those good 
looking Plomb girls for me. 

As ever, 
NORMAN GARDEN, SK 2/c 

Ed. Note: Norman helped sell many 
War Savings Bonds in Plomb’s Sth 
War Loan Drive. 


Hello People: 


At long last you're receiving a letter 
from me and the only reason you're so 
lucky is because the barracks in which 
I am so unfortunate to be quartered is 
quarantined for two weeks because of 
an outbreak of mumps. Nuts. It knocked 
me out of a week-end pass. 

God, what a dump. I'm certainly 
making up for lost time in this man’s 
wor by winding up in the infantry. 
That's right; the rough, tough, rugged, 
grinding, sweating, dirty, arch-breaking 
infantry. Transporiation by motor ve- 
hicle is non-existent. Every time I turn 
around I have to walk and usually with 
a pack on my back. 

These heartless cads are trying to 
kill me with overwork. I'm just not built 
for work. I'm the frail type, but the of 
ficers turn a deaf ear to my pleas. 

In the cruel weeks of training, sorrow 
has been my lot. A fifteen hour working 
day becomes rather tiresome day after 
day. Days that have consisted of hikes, 
drills, chemical warfare, map reading, 
camouflage, mine laying and detection, 
rifle practice, field maneuvers and film 
lectures. 

All of us spend endless hours in 
classes which are usually held in the 
open on the hard ground. We reach the 
saturation point of listening and learn- 
ing because of the overpowering desire 
to sleep and still they hammer away 
at us. If a man is caught asleep in class 
he must stand at attention for the rest 
af it. 

Everything is on the double; hurry up, 
faster, what took you so long, never 
mind the way you do it; column left, 
column right, forward march, halt, about 
face, right face, left face, lefi flank, right 
flank, fall in, fall out, come back here, 
Gaddis get in step. There’s the constant 
and annoying sounds of police whistles, 
bawling sergeants, booming cannons, 
iramping feet. In the field we eat and 
breathe dust. We crawl in the dirt, sit 
in it, hide in it, dig it and lie in it. 

How do I like our army? Oh, come 
now! I could go on and on, but I have 
to wait until I write other letters to com- 
plain some more. Tell my good friend 
and almond provider, Evelyn Pongo, 
that she has the green light to send that 
package of goodies prepared by her 
own hands. If any of you reefers need 
nourishment let me know and I'll pro- 
vide some food for your gasping lungs 
in carton form. Keep out of the army 
you lucky dogs and don't forget to 
answer this essay on khaki. Until then 
I remain, 


Your despondent correspondent, 
DICK GADDIS 


ai 


DARRELL MORLAN WONDERS 
IF THERE WILL BE ANY 
JOBS FOR RETURNED VETS 
Nov. 1, 1944. 


Dear Mr. Walter: 
I guess it is about time I dropped you 
@ few lines again. It seems that there 
isn‘t too much to write about so | don't 
Get much writing done. 
I receive the Anvil Chorus and am 
always looking forward to getting it. I 
ave one right in front of me now, with 
the picture of the clubhouse. Boy, how I 
Would like to walk into it right now. We 
have one here too and it is pretty nice 
tCo when you stop and think where we 
[Ire at. 
; T like to read Sherm Miller's Personals 
‘rOm Personnel. You know Sherm used 
© coach football and basketball at the 
school I went to back at Crookston, 
Minn. A good coach he was too, I can 
21] you. 

I see that you have a girl softball 
=caim. How about them coming here and 
lexrying a few games of ball? 

Say, Mr. Walter, I have a change of 
‘ddress. I am now.a Cpl. and my APO 
s 709. I will be glad when it is Hunting- 
2n Park, Calif., again and I am back at 
lomb. You know us fellows wonder if 
re are going to get our jobs back when 
1is war is over. I guess every man 
inks a lot about that. We know you 
re doing a grand job back home, but 
© wonder if there is going to be any- 
ing left for us when we get back. I 
10w Plomb will do all they can to put 
© men back to work. | don’t think I 
rive ever worked at a place that | 
-ed better than Plomb, I am not writ- 
3 that just for the fun of it. I really 
>can it. 

We are pretty busy now and will be 
- some time to come now, I guess. But 
is better that way. It don't give you 
muuch time to think about things back 
me. But one of these days it will all 

over, then we will be home, and 
.crt_ aa wonderful day that is going to 


/Vell, I guess this will be about all 

this time. Keep up the good work 
Plomb because we will need every- 
2g you can put out. 

Yours truly, 
CPL. DARRELL MORLAN. 
November 8, 1944. 

poral Darrel Morlan 
1 A.F.S.U.C. Hdq. Squad 
-©. 709, c/o Postmaster 
| Francisco, California 
tr Darrell, 
ick Walter referred your recent letter 
1e, and I was very glad to hear from 

and to know how you feel about 
mb Tool Company. | believe I can 
1fully say that the feeling is mutual. 
>u asked about whether your job 
ld be here for you after the war. It 
tural that you should worry about 


THE COMING BATTLE OF JAPAN 

"Jap resistance will become fiercer 
than ever as we approach their home- 
land. The farther we drive into the 
enemy's perimeter, the better cover he 
will have from land-based aircraft. We 
are apt to assume that the Japs will 
succumb to intellectual argument and 
crumble when the Germans are beaten. 

‘We know that the Japanese will de- 
fend with fanatical zeal against our 
assaults. That fanaticism, that willing- 
ness to die fighting, is attested to by the 
small number of Japanese prisoners we 
have taken. During the first two years 
of war our American forces captured 
more than 170,000 Italians and more 
than 110,000 Germans. Although we 
have killed thousands of Japanese, in 
two years of war, we have captured 
less than 400. I know of no single fact 
which so clearly indicates the size of 
our job ahead in the Pacific.’ Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 


this, because the man who has a good 
job to turn to after this war is over is 
going to be extremely fortunate. In your 
case, I can definitely state that you, like 
quite a number of other Plomb em- 
ployees, have your job waiting for you 
if you comply with all the requirements 
set up by the Selective Service Aci. 
According to our records, your job 
was not considered temporary because 
you were employed over six months. If 
you did not take a job left vacated by 
another serviceman and if you come 
back within the specified number of 
days set by the law and are physically 
able to do the work, we will be only too 
glad to put you back on your old job. 
I'm glad you enjoy the Anvil Chorus. 

Speaking for Plomb, we wish you the 
best of luck until we see you again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sherman C. Miller 

Personnel Director. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


Sgt. Smith Dawless 


Is the Gateway to India at Bombay 
Really as beautiful as they say? 

Don't rightly know, Ma‘am. Did my 

part ; 

Breakin’ point in the jungle’s heart; 

Blasted the boulders, felled the trees 

With red muck oozin’ around our 

knees, 

Carved the guts from the Patkai's side, 

Dozed our trace, made it clean and 

wide, 

Metalled and graded, dug and filled: 

We had the Ledo Road to build. 
Well, surely you saw a burning: ghat, 
Fakirs, rope-tricks, and all of that. 

Reckon I didn’t. But way up ahead 

I tended the wounded, buried the 

dead. 

For I was a Medic, and little we xnew 

But the smell of sickness all day 

through, 

Mosquitoes, leeches, and thick dark 

mud 

Where the Chinese spilled their blood 

After the enemy guns were stilled: 

We had the Ledo Road to build. 

Of course you found theTaj Mahal, 
The loveliest building of them all. 

Can't really say, lady. I was stuck 

Far beyond Shing with a QM truck. 

Monsoon was rugged there, hot and 

wet, 

Nothing to do but work and sweat. 

And dry was the dust upon my mouth 

As steadily big ‘cats’ roared on 

south, 

Over the ground where Japs lay 

killed: 

We had the Ledo Road to build. 
You've been gone two years this spring. 
Didn‘t you see a single thing? 

Never saw much but the moon shine 

on 

A Burmese temple around Maing- 

kwan, 

And silver transports high in the sky, 

Thursday River and the swift Tanai, 

And Hukawng Valley coming all 

green— 

Those are the only sights I've seen. 

Did our job, though, like God willed: 

We had the Ledo Road to build. 


FOR / THE GIRLS! 


PURSE OF MILK? How'd you like to carry two quarts 
of milk home in your purse or pocket? Kraft dairy 
research now presents in a compact package, eight 
ounces of Powdered Whole Milk, enough for two full 
quarts of the fluid product. It’s milk minus the water, 
plus some extra Vitamin D. To make it whole you 
simply add back the water, shake it thoroughly and 
presto —- there you have it! Our servicemen know 
this new milk form well, and Texans have just been 
introduced to it. The rest of us will probably have to 
wait the war's end for this new magic. 


* * * 


There’s a swell curd game afoot—contract rummy—that’s every bit as interesting as 
bridge and as exciting as poker. From two to five, and even more, can join in a 
game, so you can play no matter how large or small the gathering. The Association 
oj American Playing Card Manufacturers is offering the rules FREE to those who 
write to them at 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C. 17, N. Y. Sounds good! 


Looks as though your post-war shopping problem may be somewhat simplified. The 
Shell Oil Company has just unveiled its conception of the post-war service station 

- . actually built and ready for operation. Most revolutionary thing about it is 
the section devoted to household items, washboards, garden tools and whatnot. While 
you're getting your gasoline and having your car lubricated you can catch up on your 
shopping. Everything will be well displayed so that you hardly need bring a list! 


* * * 


A QUICK QUIZ—Suzie commits three make-up mistakes. Can you find them? 
TIME: At the end of the day. PLACE: In front of Suzie’s locker. 


ACT: Time is short, so Suzie doesn’t bother to remove her old make-up. In order to 
look fair, she uses powder a shade lighter than her complexion. Her lips she 
accents with a pretty Rascal Red. Then she blends on a contrasting shade of rouge. 


FINALE: Suzie thinks she’s well-turned out. What do you say? 


MISTAKES 


Doesn't remove old make-up. (Suzie should! With a 
double cold-cream cleansing.) 


Uses powder lighter than her complexion. (Oh no, 
Susan! It makes your face look “flour-dipped”.) 


Uses contrasting rouge and lipstick. (Suzie shouldn’t. 
And neither should you! Lipstick and rouge must 
always match!) 


* * * 


DOUBLE DUTY 


It’s not enough to buy bonds, 
However high we heap ’em; 
We’ve wasted your and my bonds 
Unless, when bought, we keep ’em! 


> * * 


Shower curtains for Christmas pres- 
ents? Yes, indeed. The once prosaic 
curtains that looked so limp in other- 
wise gleaming bathrooms have been 
dressed in a new glamour by one of 
the country’s leading manufacturers 
of parachutes. Durable as the ’chutes, 
and handsome as a gift are these new 
shower curtains with striking rose, 
fern and orchid patterns to lend life 
and color to any bathroom. 


s 2 * 


A TOAST TO THE “BOSS” 
By a Plomb Tooler 


The other night I passed M. B. P.’s 
office at 8 P.M. and his light was still 
burming. Next morning around 8 A.M. I 
met him walking through the plant with 
a visitor in tow. Apparently eight hours 
a day mean nothing to the ‘‘boss’’. 

Then I] thought to myself that some- 
times in the stress of the day’s work 
when the demands upon us are seem- 
ingly heavy, we wish that we might sit 
in the front office for just one day and 
“take it easy”. 

Right down in our hearts we feel that 
we are the indispensable ones in the 
business. We are the ones who do the 
work and keep the machinery moving. 
We are the ones who are entitled to the 
biggest part of the credit. We feel some- 
what abused until the day comes when 
everything seems to go wrong. 

A storm breaks over our luckless 
head. Work isn't finished on time. We 
miss the boat, so to speak, in everything 
we do that particular day. Perhaps a 
valuable order fails of delivery. Perhaps 
some vital material is spoiled because 
of lack of vigilance. Then is the time we 
hasten to disclaim all responsibility. On 
whose shoulders then, does the respon- 
sibility rest to make explanations? Who 
bears the burden of loss? When the of- 
fice door finally closes that night, who 
carries the worry of that day home with 
him? 

There is only one. HIS responsibility 
begins where ours ends. He must meei 
the payroll. The expense budget. The 
taxes. He is responsible for the final 
success or failure of the business. He's 
a grand fellow and I'm for him — the 
boss ... the man behind the man be- 
hind the gun. 


SEE NOTE ABOUT THANKSGIVING 
DAY ON BACK PAGE. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
“Here on this rock, and on this 
sterile soil, 
Began a kingdom, not of kings, but 


men; 

Began the making of the world 
again... 

Where equal rights and equal 
bonds were set; 

Where all the people, equal fran- 


chised, met; 

Where doom was writ of privilege 
and crown; 

Where human breath blew all the 
idols down; 

Where crests were naught, where 
vulture flags were furled, 

And common men began to own 
the world!" 


—By John Boyle O'Reilly. 


PREJUDICE 
Daniel Melendez 


Twenty-four years ago, Ruben Garcia 
Vega and his wife came to Los Angeles 
from Mexico. Houses were scarce here 
then and the Vegas rented a two-room 
Shed that I had built for my tools back 
Sf my home. In no time at all they trans- 
formed it into a nice little nest with 
White walls and red window trim. 

Not long afterwards a son was born 
to them and they named him Jaime. I 
watched him grow from a baby to man- 

Sod — an unusually studious and cour- 
t©ous young man. 

One day I met him coming home 
from school with tears in his eyes be- 
Cctuse some boys had made fun of his 
brown skin. I made him promise not to 
tel] his parents. 


* * * 


When America declared war Jaime 
v7ais the first in the neighborhood to 
=n list. Anxious to see plenty of action 
2© insisted on joining the paratroopers. 

he usual transferring from one camp 
© another ... the usual censored unin- 
Ormative letters... then, after a while, 
t letter from England. 

After 'D" day the letters stopped alto- 
jether. The mother (who by now had 
aken a job in a defense plant) would 
(sk us every day if a letter had arrived. 
Dne day a letter did come. It was from 
Vashington, D. C. Jaime had died in 
1e line of duty. 


* * * 


This morning Mrs. Vega and I waited, 
Ss we have done many times for the 
Teet car at the end of the line. The 
>wsboy dropped his papers by us and 
.@re on the front page was a picture 
~ an American paratrooper hanging 
>cid from a tree—suspended face 
>wn by the straps of his parachute. 
he mother gasped, "That may be my 
mn! 

It was one of those times when you 
m‘t say anything because nothing 
©mMs appropriate. My mind went back 

that day when Jaime was fourteen. 
> and his mother were down town 
Opping and at noon walked into a 
stcurant. The waiters walked past 
>ir table many times, whispered to 
© another, but wouldn't wait on them. 
nen Mrs. Vega asked the manager 
iy they received no service he said, 
Orry, we don’t serve Mexicans.” 

- thought too of the picture that one of 
me's pals had sent his mother to 
>w her he had been decently buried. 
1ca1d been taken in a cemetery some- 
ere in France. There was a white 

Ss and on the cross the inscription, 

ime Vega — American." 


* * * 


should stop right here, but I won't. 
have to go back twenty-six years to 
lcry at the beginning of World War 
2 when a group of us so-called Mexi- 


cans walked into a recruiting office and 
there occurred a magical transforma- 
tion. We put on a uniform and, presto, 
we came out Americans. Some went to 
France and some died in the fields of 
Flanders. They fought with the same 
courage that their sons displayed at 
Bataan and Corregidor in the present 
conflict. 

The courage and sacrifice of those 
brave soldiers of World War One lived 
after the Armistice as long as the echoes 
of the victory whistle. They came back 
to be again the “unwanted” peoples — 
to be barred from theatres, lodges — dis- 
criminated against by a people who, if 
they had read the Constitution had read 
only as far as where it says, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident.” 


* * * 


Twenty-six years have passed and 
again someone has turned loose the 
dogs of war. 

The gold stars are beginning to ap- 
pear on the windows of the homes of 
the unwanted peoples . . . reverent re- 
minders of someone's son who perhaps 
died with a prayer on his lips that his 
people might some day walk with dig- 
nity and pride over the land he died to 
defend. 

Those who died and those who wait 
in agony accuse some of the American 
people of being the most prejudiced in 
the world —of considering themselves 
the master race and thus harboring in 
their minds and in their hearts the very 
folly that they condemn in others. 

Many Americans who zealously 
guard Democracy against contamina- 
tion by ideologies from abroad, over- 
look the fact that the process of judging 
a man by the color of his skin — the 
language he speaks — the God he wor- 
ships — undermines the very founda- 
tions of justice and human equality 
upon which this nation was founded. 

Soon— very soon—we hope the 
American soldier will return to take his 
place once more in the life of America. 

If Tim Wong is going to come back 


to be a “Chink”... Tom Brown to be 
a “Nigger” ... Jose Lopez to be a 
“Cholo” ... and Abe Levine and 


Tony Guili to be a "Kike” and a 
“Wop” ... If while in foreign lands 
their blood is being spilled while back 
home no one dares to plead the cause 
of tolerance, then Democracy is but 
an empty word and once again our 
sons will have died in vain. 


— EAT AT YOUR CLUB HOUSE — 


HORSE SENSE IS THAT INSTINCT IN 
HORSES THAT KEEPS THEM FROM 
BETTING ON PEOPLE. 


“HOW LOVELY A CREATURE IS 
WOMAN."—Pope. Yes, until she sticks 
a cigarette in her mouth. 


r=. ne 


PAY ENVELOPE MONEY IS BUSINESS 
MONEY 


Most people work for one big reason 
—so that at the end of each week, or 
every other week, or each month, they 
will receive a pay envelope filled with 
money which can then be converted 
into food, shelter, clothing, cigarettes, 
tickets to the movies, etc. 

Where does that pay envelope come 
from? What does it represent? We can 
sum it all up by saying that pay enve- 
lope money is business money. In other 
words before there can be money for 
pay envelopes there must be business 
— whether that business be turning out 
cars, stoves and other material things — 
or providing services such as do banks, 
insurance companies, public utilities, 
and so on. 

Therefore, more business, better busi- 
ness, means more pay envelopes for 
more people — because more and bet- 
ter business will provide the money 
with which to fill more pay envelopes. 


BUSYBODIES 


The distrust which the busy-body has 
of the world is, in reality, his or her own 
distrust of themselves. 

Ask the prier into other people's pri- 
vacies, and he or she will tell you that 
every little home has a scandal all its 
own. 

But ask the folk who are humble 
enough to know that they have their 
hands full attending to their own busi- 
ness and they will tell you that the gen- 
eral run of folk are as decent as the 
righteous meddlers will allow them to 
be. 

Most people are genuine and their 
follies, which the meddler magnifies, are 
superficial. Most of the scandal is in the 
meddler’s own mind and they take a 
perverse pleasure in regulating other 
people's lives. Scandal is the press 
agent of the muddle-aged. 

Jesus, Judas and Caesar lived in the 
same era but they lived in as different 
worlds as they they had lived on dif- 
ferent planets. 

Set your own thought right and the 
world about you will take care of itself. 


SEE NOTE ABOUT THANKSGIVING 
DAY ON BACK PAGE. B 


PROLOG TO BACKLOG 


In a recent speech before a postwar 
planning group in Chicago, Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Harvard's famed econo- 
mist, gave his audience some interest 
ing facts and estimates concerning 
future markets. 

If employment after the war is higher 
than in 1940, Prof. Slichter said, Ameri- 
cans will want to drive considerably 
more than 29 million automobiles — 
probably 33 or 34 million. 

©ver 600 articles of iron and steel, 
including most durable household goods 
have not been made for civilian use 
since early in 1942. It is reasonable to 
estimate that by the end of the war (say 
in 1945 or 1946) the accumulation of 
deferred demand will be equal to two 
years sales — at the 1940 rate — about 
as follows: 


Vacuum Cleaners ............ 3,500,000 
Chlee!35)". 3 eee 7,200,000 
Radio Receivers .............. 23,000,000 
IRYSIIALS SIONS) <n 5,200,000 
ELecthiGhl rons 10,300,000 
Washing Machines .......... 3,100,000 


And because of the increase in the 
number of U. S. marriages, 1,800,000 in 
1942 and 1,750,000 in 1943, it seems 
certain that the accumulated need for 
household goods such as furniture, rugs, 
etc., after the war will reach new highs. 
Almost 7,000,000 matrimonial knots 
have been tied during the past 4 years. 
This is almost one and a half million 
over the average number. 

“Tf industry, labor and government do 
a good job,” Prof. Slichter concluded, 
“income payments to individuals should 
rise from $130 billion shortly after the 
war to $150 billion by 1950 and possibly 
to $182 billion by 1960. Let us keep 
clearly before us these great potential- 
ities of our economy. Awareness of them 
will help us keep our sights high, stimu- 
late our confidence and our power to 
achieve, it will help us retain and de- 
velop the spirit of pioneering and inno- 
vation.” 

20 PER CENT PAY 


The story of the White Motor Com- 
pany’s suggestion system as covered in 
Printers’ Ink of September 15th is cer- 
tainly an eye-opener. Through drama- 
tising successful suggestions and post- 
ing them on bulletin boards the com- 
pany has jumped the percentage of 
accepted ideas from one out of every 
eight to one out of every five. In the two 
years up to July 1, 1944, 254 individual 
prizes for suggestions put into effect 
have been awarded to employees. 

On a sheet of cartoons titled ‘‘There’s 
Always A Better Way,” suggestions are 
illustrated and such comments as ‘You 
can't plow a field by turning it over in 
your mind” and the “feller who invented 
the mechanical milker evidently didn't 
have much pull” help to keep up in- 
terest in the idea and a constantly in- 
creasing stream of suggestions flowing. 


CHICAGO NEWS 
Willard Nelson 


A thank you is extended to WALLY 
STEJSKAL from everyone for the donuts 
and bismarks he passed out through 
the factory to celebrate the birth of his 
granddaughter. They were good, Wally. 

ERNEST SAUBERT is going to ride his 
horse in a Rodeo. Anyone wishing to 
spend an enjoyable Sunday afternoon 
should attend. 

JOSEPH GRAY, our 12 P.M. to 8 A.M. 
watchman, celebrated a birthday Octo- 
ber 27 and our 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. watch- 
man, JOSEPH JOSEPH, made things 
pleasant by putting up Happy Birthday 
signs all over. 

Mr. H. W. SLINING, after a business 
trip to New York was glad to be back 
in Chicago again. His son, DICK SLIN- 
ING of the Navy, who was studying 
radio at the Northwestern University is 
on a four day leave until his com- 
mencement exercises after which he will 
leave for Florida. Meanwhile Dick is 
here at the plant working on the Auto- 
matics. 

JOE RICCI, former employee of our 
company, contracted Malaria while 
fighting in the South Pacific. He is now 
hospitalized in New Jersey where he is 
recovering rapidly. He may be home in 
December. 

HANNAH BUCHARDT of Inspection 
celebrates a birthday on Nov. 18. Happy 
Birthday, Hamnah, from everyone. 

J. C. GALBREATH and B. L. CLARK of 
Los Angeles paid a visit to our plant. 


— EAT AT YOUR CLUB HOUSE — 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED WITH 
HEADACHES, MAYBE YOUR HALO 
FITS TOO TIGHTLY... AND THAT'S 
NO JOKE. 


BUY ONE EXTRA BOND 


THANKSGIVING DAY NOV. 23rd 

There have been two or three ques- 
tions raised regarding Thanksgiving 
Day and Executive Order 9240, which 
applies to Thanksgiving, as it does to 
five other recognized holidays. Accord- 
ing to the executive order, all employees 
who work on Thursday, November 23rd, 
will be paid time and one half for that 
day. If the employee works on Saturday 
of that same work week, he will also 
receive time and one half for Saturday. 

In case the shop employee does not 
work on Thursday, November 23rd, he 
receives no compensation whatsoever 
for that day. It is, however, considered 
an excused absence so that the em- 
ployee will still be able to get time and 
one half for Saturday work in case he 
should be absent on Thursday. 

We hope that there will be a full 
crew working on Thursday, November 
23rd, since we have been asked by the 
War Department to keep up regular 
schedules of production on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Thanksgiving weekend. 
The War Department considers Christ- 
mas as the only holiday in the year on 
which war production schedules can be 
interrupted. 


Let us stay on the job and finish the 
job. 


POSTWAR CREDIT UNION 
Contributed by 
Edith Mullins 

What about loans by the post-war 
Credit Union? 

We make "provident loans and, 
less often, “productive loans’. We have 
done fairly well with provident loans, 
although the loan shark still operates. 
Productive loans have received less at- 
tention. We can loan money to get a 
member out of trouble or over a hump. 
We can make loans to help him build 
for himself a better economic life. 

The post-war Credit Union will get the 
member so far ahead financially that 
he will not need to be always going into 
debt to pay for dead horses. It will open 
new, productive doors for him. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights, for example, 
has to do with loans to help veterans 
(1) buy homes; (2) buy farms and (3) ac- 
quire businesses — in other words to get 
ahead. There will be better homes to be 
built after the war. We shall have a 
hand in it. Money is only a tool. Accu- 
mulated in a credit union, it becomes a 
powerlul tool. We will learn eventually 
how best to use it to build for ourselves 
things we need. We will have new 
credit thinking after the war. 

The post-war Credit Union will not 
be the pre-war Credit Union with a new 
paint job. We must get ready to blue 
print the credit union of tomorrow. 

There is a “great new world’ to be 
built by brave men and courageous 
women after this war. It is being paid 
for in advance in the precious blood of 
American youth. 


